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impression concerning the "collapse" 
of the evolution theory to which you 
refer does exist in certain lay circles, 
and I fear that it has been fostered by 
persons who ought to know better. In 
so far as it does exist it is owing entirely 
to a confusion between the fact of evolu- 
tion and the causes by which it has been 



brought about and determined. If less 
attention is for the moment being given 
to the direct investigation of evolution 
itself, it is only because the problem 
cannot be successfully attacked until 
the phenomena of mutation, variation, 
and heredity have become more accu- 
rately and fully known. 



CHARLES B. DAVENPORT 
Department of Experimental Evolution, Carnegie Institution of Washington 



I do not see the necessity of fifty or 
a hundred words when all I can say 
on the matter can be expressed in a 



sentence. I do not know a modern 
scientific man who does not believe in 
evolution. 



THE RELIGION OF A SCIENTIST 



JOHN M. COULTER 

Professor of Botany, University of Chicago 



On another page will be found a contribution by Professor Coulter to a symposium 
on evolution. In his present paper he speaks as an active church worker as well as 
one of the leading scientists of America. The attitude which Professor Coulter takes we 
believe is characteristic of an increasing number of scientists. Having once distinguished 
the essential elements of religion from the various doctrinal systems with which men have 
attempted to explain religion, they see that Christianity is something vastly more than 
speculation and ecclesiastical authority. To use the happy expression which, unless we 
mistake, Professor Coulter himself originated, they are ready to accept the "old gospel 
but not a Middle-Age gospel." 



It is a common remark that religion 
had a stronger hold upon our fathers 
than upon us; and that it seems to have 
more hold upon us than upon our 
children. The inference is that the 
world is becoming more irreligious, a 
very serious fact, if true. Such state- 
ments and inferences call for a definition 



of religion. Of course we have in mind 
the Christian religion. Briefly speak- 
ing, it is a sense of obligation to God and 
a willingness to fulfil the obligation. 
Jesus defined this obligation as follows: 
"Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, with all thy mind, and with 
all thy strength; and thy neighbor as 
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thyself." This means that religion must 
appeal to and use the affection, the 
intellect, and the physical powers. This 
triple alliance represents the whole con- 
stitution of man. It is evident that, 
according to the definition of Jesus, a 
religion that does not include one's 
intellect, with all of its training and 
experience, is an incomplete one. It 
may be affectionate, but it may not be 
intelligent; it may be emotional, but it 
may not be sane. Religion of the 
exclusively emotional sort belongs to 
certain temperaments; but these tem- 
peraments do not often belong to the 
most effective people. And yet, the 
belief is too prevalent that one must 
dismiss his reason if he accepts religion; 
or, as one has put it, he must keep the 
two in separate compartments that they 
may not interfere with one another. 
Most men are honest enough to refuse 
any such arrangement; and under these 
conditions, religion is dismissed and 
reason is retained. This makes it all the 
more important to realize the fact that 
the association of reason and religion is 
not only possible, but that the founder of 
Christianity insisted that reason is an 
essential constituent of religion. This 
means that religion cannot contain any- 
thing that reason rejects; that all the 
triumphs of reason must ever be con- 
sistent with religion; and that loyal 
affection and a trained mind are help- 
meets in the progress of religion. 

It must be confessed that the church, 
the organized representative of the 
Christian religion, has often laid too 
exclusive stress upon the factor of affec- 
tion, and the result has been what may 
be called blind devotion rather than 
intelligent devotion. It has even de- 



plored intellectual triumphs because they 
tended to unsettle blind devotion. In 
the light of the attitude of Jesus, this 
seems unthinkable, but it is true, and 
serves to illustrate the danger of any 
religion that does not preserve and use 
the open mind. 

I wish to illustrate the kind of service 
that knowledge must render to religion, 
if religion is not to be regarded more and 
more as an outgrown sentiment, and the 
church an outgrown institution. I am 
simply illustrating the attitude of mind 
that must belong to religion, by selecting 
a few notable cases. 

Religion Not Theology 

The most common intellectual blun- 
der is to confuse religion with theology, 
and as this confusion probably explains 
what has been regarded as the gradual 
decline of religion, it needs to be cleared 
up. 

Theology may be called a science, the 
science whose subject is God, and the 
great body of whose literature is the 
record of man's conclusions concerning 
God, much of which may fairly be called 
philosophical speculation. That such 
speculations have developed great diver- 
sity of opinion is evidenced by the 
existence of different church denomina- 
tions. In the midst of clashing theolo- 
gies religion remains the same; for it 
deals, not with speculation, but with 
character, and its measure of character is 
conduct. That belief in the speculations 
of one theology rather than another is 
not essential to religion is evidenced by 
the fact that from all these beliefs there 
have emerged lives full of pure and 
undented religion. In the constant 
search for truth, facts are discovered 
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now and then that contradict certain 
conclusions of a speculative philosophy, 
and the result is inevitable. This is no 
reflection upon theology, for it is the 
noblest of subjects; but its speculations 
must stand or fall by discovered facts, 
just as do those of any other science. 

One of the great contributions of 
modern education and experience has 
been to develop the type of mind that 
has been able to disentangle essential 
religion from speculative theology; to 
separate the things we know from the 
things we infer. It has always seemed 
to me that the most conspicuous illus- 
tration of this process is to be obtained 
from the teachings of Jesus. He was 
the embodiment of religion, but no one 
thinks of him as a theologian. He was 
surrounded by a nation of theologians, 
who had woven about the great funda- 
mental truths of the Hebrew religion 
such a meshwork of speculation that 
they had become completely concealed. 
Every utterance of his pierced through 
the meshwork and revealed essential 
religion; and he left it completely 
uncovered for us, more attractive than it 
had ever been. But a philosophical age 
soon began to weave about it again a new 
mesh of speculation; and often it has 
been nearly if not quite concealed. 
What has been called the emancipation 
of thought, however, is bringing it to 
light again, insisting that the mission of 
theology is not to obscure religion, but to 
keep it in plain sight. 

Any interdenominational movement 
is one of the many evidences that essen- 
tial religion is to the front, and that it 
means the same thing to the representa- 
tives of every phase of ecclesiastical 
organization and belief. Such united 



movements mean that the unessential 
things are being kept in the background. 
They mean that the great organization 
we call the church, with its tremendous 
historic background, is not frittering 
away its strength in rival camps but 
with united front is advancing the cause 
of our common religion. 

This somewhat extended contrast 
between religion and theology has pre- 
pared us to explain the contrast between 
our fathers and ourselves in the matter 
of religion. They belonged to an age 
intensely interested in theology. Its 
speculations were their intellectual meat 
and drink. Naturally these specula- 
tions became so interwoven with their 
religion that the two were not dis- 
sociated, and belief was apt to be 
regarded as more important than con- 
duct. This was in spite of the fact that 
Jesus repeatedly insisted "that it was 
not what men professed but what men 
did, not what men called him but how 
genuinely men followed him, not what 
men speculated concerning him, but how 
far men were willing to accept in their 
lives the ways of life that he embodied, 
that determined whether or not they 
were his disciples." There is no plainer 
statement of the contrast between 
theology and religion, between belief 
and conduct, than the following: "Not 
every one that saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven; but he that doeth the will of my 
Father which is in heaven." 

The theological interest of our fathers 
did not continue in their sons; for other 
absorbing intellectual interests presented 
themselves, interests that seemed to have 
more to do with our immediate welfare. 
More than all, the enormous advances in 
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knowledge, made common property by 
our organization for general education, 
developed an attitude of mind that does 
not take kindly to theological specula- 
tion, or to speculation of any kind. In 
so far as there are people who still confuse 
religion with theology, this new attitude 
of mind has weakened the attraction of 
religion. Many an intelligent man to- 
day looks askance upon religion simply 
because he thinks it involves belief in 
certain speculations to which his experi- 
ence and his training forbid his assent. 
And still, at no time has there been such 
a wide interest in real religion as now. 

The time has come to stop thinking 
of the Christian religion as being rep- 
resented by the "traditions of the 
elders," as a maze of irreconcilable 
speculations, irreconcilable not only 
with one another but with known facts; 
and to regard it as represented by the 
life and teachings of Jesus. Its obliga- 
tions are not those of intellectual con- 
sent to ancient beliefs, but of progressive 
belief in all that increasing knowledge 
brings and of progressive service as new 
opportunities arise. As Peabody puts 
it: "The church, the organized repre- 
sentative of religion, is to be regarded, 
not as a cold-storage warehouse, but as 
a power-house." 

One of the first intellectual duties in 
reference to religion, therefore, is to dis- 
cover what it really is; to disentangle its 
essentials from the innumerable opinions 
concerning it. There is only one way to 
do this, and that is to go directly to the 
sayings of Jesus as reported in the 
gospels. This is not all the information 
we could desire, but it is all we have; 
and for our purpose it is quite sufficient. 
Now comes the most difficult part of the 



process. To get real, first-hand infor- 
mation from this source, we must free 
ourselves from all previous opinion, and 
come with an open mind. Perhaps we do 
not realize how much heirloom rubbish 
exists among our intellectual furniture. 
More than anything else, we must lay 
aside the mysticism that has blinded the 
eyes of millions to what is obvious. If 
we expect to find hidden meanings, our 
imagination will detect them every- 
where. The accounts are simple, writ- 
ten in the vernacular for people of 
average intelligence, and the most 
obvious meaning is the one most prob- 
ably intended. Treat the statements 
just as you would treat those of a friend 
in conversation, who has no difficulty in 
conveying his meaning to you. It is the 
search for the imaginary hidden things 
that has caused people to miss the 
obvious things. A great teacher is 
always clear, and it is absurd to think of 
Jesus as talking like the Delphic oracle. 
He meant just what he said; and as he 
was giving directions for the actions of 
people, he had to speak with no ambigu- 
ous meaning. The more one takes this 
attitude toward Jesus, the more and 
more does he cease to be a mysterious, 
oracle-speaking personality of twenty 
centuries ago; and the more and more 
does he become a friend walking among 
men today, who sees things through 
their eyes, and commends himself by 
being up to date. 

Religion and the Bible 

A second intellectual duty in reference 
to religion is to recognize the relation 
which the Bible holds to it. Never has 
the Bible held a higher place in the atten- 
tion of mankind than now. Never was 
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the necessity so great to take it from the 
domain of human superstition and to 
place it within the domain of human 
thought. To make it a fetish is to dis- 
miss all helpful contact with it. Bound 
up as it is with the very existence of the 
Christian religion, too great care cannot 
be taken to establish the claims it makes 
for itself, and at the same time to 
investigate the claims that human 
judgment has made for it. Nothing can 
be more unwise than to put in peril 
essential truth by fastening upon it 
unessential and doubtful claims. The 
thoughtful Christian certainly appreci- 
ates the fact that the presentation of his 
religion must be adjusted to the increas- 
ing body of knowledge. To hazard 
religion upon the issue involved in 
denying matters of definite experience is 
not to be thought of. This would result 
in eliminating the increasing thousands 
who have breathed the atmosphere of 
modern education, and in converting a 
powerful and helpful influence into a 
serious obstruction. 

The Bible is our great textbook of 
religion, and it is in a class by itself. It 
teaches neither history nor science, but 
it uses both, and many other things 
beside, to enforce the religious point of 
view. The parables of Jesus illustrate 
the use of the same method for the same 
purpose. The Bible has become so 
sacred a thing in the best life of the 
world, has generated within us such an 
intense enthusiasm of loyalty, that we 
feel like making assertions concerning it 
rather than arguments, and are tempted 
to applaud every claim made for it, with- 
out stopping to consider whether it is 
well founded or not. We must recognize 
that this is unfair to the Bible. I must 



confess that the worst foes of the Bible 
have been those of its own household; 
for they have continually put it in the 
attitude of being defended by theology 
against knowledge; and knowledge has 
won all the battles. 

The problem of religion is to develop 
effective men and an effective social 
order. This is certainly the work to 
which Jesus addressed himself. To help 
in the accomplishment of this end, clear 
and definite statements have been for- 
mulated for the instruction of men. In 
the childhood of the race, these state- 
ments took the form of commands; but 
with growth in knowledge and increase 
in experience, the tone of command 
changes to something much more bind- 
ing. It is recognized that these state- 
ments are statements of eternal truth. 
The child has grown to an understanding 
of the wisdom of the command, and blind 
obedience passes into appreciative obedi- 
ence; and the authority recognized is not 
the authority of power, but the far 
greater authority of truth. 

To take an extreme illustration: The 
set of religious principles contained in 
the Ten Commandments, or in the 
Sermon on the Mount, are not authori- 
tative because they are commanded, but 
because they are true. It is missing the 
point entirely ever to raise the question 
whether the Ten Commandments or the 
Sermon on the Mount are "binding" 
upon this nation or upon that, upon 
this generation or upon some other. 
The question is simply whether they 
contain principles essential to a well- 
ordered individual or society; if so, they 
are true, and always apply everywhere, 
just as does what we call "the law of 
gravitation." Newton has the reputa- 
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tion of having announced the law of 
gravitation; but I presume that no one 
would say that this law is binding upon 
us because Newton announced it. The 
world, like the individual, grows in 
knowledge; and the childhood of the 
race was compelled to receive as com- 
mands what greater maturity recognizes 
as statements of eternal truth, infinitely 
more binding than any command could 
be. There is no resenting truth or 
quibbling about it; and obedience is 
imperative. Religious truth, therefore, 
has the eternal and binding qualities of 
the truths of nature, which we call laws. 
When this compelling power of knowl- 
edge is reinforced by the attraction of a 
noble emotion, we have the tremendous 
combination presented by the Christian 
religion. 

Religion and Prayer 

My third illustration has to do with 
prayer. There is nothing more sacred 
and more fundamental in connection 
with religion than prayer. It is an 
essential feature of all religions, and its 
evolution with the progress of knowledge 
is a most interesting study. It began as 
a request for deliverance from physical 
troubles, and for the gratification of 
material desires. Its form of address 
was adapted to the idea of a whimsical, 
oriental despot, who must be placated or 
cajoled into granting the request. 

With the Hebrew race there was 
added to this material point of view a 
spiritual point of view, which sought for 
spiritual blessings; but much of the old 
vocabulary and general attitude re- 
mained. Gradually the spiritual domi- 
nated the material; and this culminated 
in Christ's doctrine of prayer, as a 
purely spiritual exercise, a communion 



of spirit with spirit, a real spiritual 
companionship, resulting in spiritual 
invigoration and a courage to face the 
material side of life. 

It is curious that after Jesus the 
church lapsed so much into the old 
materialistic formulae again. Even to 
this day, an analysis of the usual prayer 
heard in public meetings reveals the 
attitude of approaching an oriental 
despot, the language being inflated and 
servile; and the requests often as 
childish (not childlike) as in the primitive 
days of the race. Naturally all this is 
unconscious, for prayer becomes ritual- 
istic more easily than any other religious 
exercise. I imagine that many a good 
man would be startled by the implica- 
tions of a prayer that seems to him to be 
in excellent form. 

It is just this materialistic inheritance 
in connection with prayer that runs 
counter to modern knowledge and raises 
most trying questions. Such questions 
would never have been raised had 
prayer kept along the lines suggested 
by the incomparable, spiritual, model 
prayer of Jesus, addressed to a Father 
rather than to a despot. 

We are in a material world, and we 
take what it brings us, as Jesus did; but 
the proper use of prayer is not to change 
material conditions, but to develop the 
spirit that enables us to use them to the 
best advantage. 

If prayer is held to steadily as a 
spiritual exercise, whose beneficent re- 
sults in millions of lives can be pointed 
out, there can be no criticism against it. 
But if we claim for it what Jesus never 
did, we will find ourselves offending the 
good sense of those who ought to be 
induced to join us in using it. 
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The Mission of Christianity 

My last illustration has to do with the 
mission of Christianity. We have been 
too content with the view that this 
mission is only to save individuals; and 
we have accepted the profession of men 
as a proof that our mission with them is 
at an end. We conduct evangelistic 
campaigns and are satisfied if the end 
result is a notable addition to the mem- 
bership of churches. It is certainly true 
that the first step in the mission of 
Christianity is to save men; but what 
are they to be saved for ? To be saved 
from the world, and to be saved for 
heaven ? Is that your understanding of 
the religion of Jesus? According to 
him men are to be saved so as to con- 
stitute a citizenship for a "kingdom of 
God," which as Jesus describes it is 
certainly a regenerated social order. 
When a man is saved, therefore, the 



mission of Christianity has only begun. 
Citizenship implies organized society; 
Christian citizenship implies a society 
organized on Christian principles. The 
mission of Christianity, therefore, is first 
to the individual, and then through him 
to the social order of which he is a part. 
Wherever there is injustice or cruelty or 
lack of opportunity or wrongdoing of 
any kind, in any social order, there lies 
the mission of Christianity. Its field is 
not merely the individual and the home, 
but it is to be found in politics, in busi- 
ness, in education, in all places where 
men deal with men. The church is not 
an institution for itself, and religious 
activity is not working for the church. 
The church is religion organized for 
work among men and in society; and 
whatever makes for health and virtue 
and honesty and happiness and justice 
and love among men is religious work. 



CHRISTIANITY AND POLITICS 

II 

THE FATAL COMPROMISE 



THOMAS C. HALL, D.D. 
Professor of Christian Ethics in Union Theological Seminary 



The last vestiges of the senatorial 
oligarchy that once ruled Rome dis- 
appeared with the coming to power of 
Diocletian. He completed the work of 
transforming the Empire into an oriental 
despotism. In his way there stood, 
however, some valuable memories of 
freedom and self-government conserved 
by the growing organization of the 



Christian church. As we now know, 
the church was neither a proletarian 
nor yet an aristocratic body. There 
never seems to have been a time, indeed, 
in which her communion did not em- 
brace a certain proportion of wealthy 
and even politically influential members. 
The last struggle of Diocletian for 
absolute despotism was therefore with 



